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pany, and by that means may be supposed to-pay for his audience. A guest cannot take it ill if he be not allowed to talk in his turn by a person who puts his mouth to a better employment, and stops it with good beef and mutton. In this case the guest is very agreeably silenced, and seems to hold his tongue under that kind of bribery which the ancients called bos in lingua}
If I can once extirpate the race of solid and substantial humdrums, I hope, by my wholesome and repeated advices, quickly to reduce the insignificant tittle-tattles and matter-of-fact men that abound in every quarter of this great city.
Epictetus, in his little system of morality, prescribes the following rule with that beautiful simplicity which shines through all his precepts: " Beware that thou never tell thy dreams in company; for notwithstanding thou mayest take a pleasure in telling thy dreams, the company will take no pleasure in hearing them."
This rule is conformable to a maxim which I have laid down in a late paper,2 and must always inculcate into those of my readers who find in themselves an inclination to be very talkative and impertinent, that they should not speak to please themselves, but those that hear them.
It has been often observed by witty essay writers, that the deepest waters are always the most silent; that empty vessels make the greatest sound, and tinkling cymbals the worst music. The Marquis of Halifax, in his admirable " Advice to a Daughter,"3 tells her, that good sense has always something sullen in it: but as sullen-ness does not only imply silence, but an ill-natured silence,
1 An image of a bull or cow was often stamped on a coin, which was thence called "bos."                                        2 No. 264.
8 Several passages from the " Advice to a Daughter," by George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, were used in Steele's " Ladies' Library '*
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